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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 



XENOPHON HELLENICA I. 1. 27-29 

After the battle of Cyzicus, Hermocrates and the other commanders of 
the Syracusan force at Antandrus learn that they have been exiled by the 
popular party (on <pevyoia> virb rov 8-qpav), and resign their command. 
Xenophon {Hell. I. 1. 27-29) describes their leave-taking as follows: 

SvyKaXecrovres ovv tovs kavrwv (TTpariunwi *Ep/WKpd.TOvs irporiyopovvros* 
a7r<o\o<t>vpovTO ttjv eavrmv <rv/J.<popdv, &s dSiKOK <ptvyoicv owovres impa 
rov vop.ov irapyvarav re ■jrpoQvp.ov; aval Kal to. Xonrd, uxrirtp to irporepa, 
Kal uvSpcts ayadovs irpo<: rd del irapayycW6p.a>a, e\t<r(ku Si ixtXevov 

28 ap^ovTos, fii)(pt** av d<piKwvTai ol yprjp.h/01 avr' eKtiviov. ol 8' dvafioq- 
(ravrts (Kfkevov eKeivovs ap^av, Kal pakio-ra ol Tpnqpapxoi Kai ol «rc/?aT<u 
Kal ol Kvf$(.pvrJTai. ol 8' ovk ecpavav Seiv o-Tao-ia£av irpos rrp> tavrlov 
jroXiv el 8e tis iwiKakoirj ti carrots, Adyov ttpaxrav xprjvai SiSdvai, p.tp.vq- 
p.evovs ocras Tt vavpa\iai a&roif Kad' avrovs veviKiqKaTt Kal vavs tiAj/<paT£, 
oo-o Tt p.era T&v aWcov dijTTj/TOt ycydvaTt ypMv -qyovpevrnv, Taiiv l^ov- 
T« ttjv Kparto-Tj/v Sid Tt ttjv rjpwepav dptTTjv Kal Sia ttjv ip-erepav 

29 irpoOvpJav Kal Kara, yrjv Kal Kara OdXarrav virdpxovo-av. ovScvds St ovSiv 
ciramco/xei'ov, Seopaxov ip.tivav Icos d<piKOVTO ol dvr' tKtivoiv orpaTr/yoi, kt\. 

* wpovtyopovvros V : wpoyyovvTOS CGt. 

**n*\pis codd. 

t aiiroi t« codd. praeter C. 

A number of eminent scholars have given their attention to this passage, 
and sweeping changes have been made in the received text, but so far no 
very satisfactory interpretation has been suggested. 1 Objections to the 
traditional reading are based upon two grounds: (1) that the phrase \6yov 
StSdVat in the sense of "to grant a hearing," "to accord the privilege of 
speaking," is unusual; (2) that the appeal on the part of the generals con- 
tained in the words px.p.vr)p.ivovs .... wdpxovo-av is entirely uncalled for 
after the display of loyalty on the part of the soldiers which is described 
in 1f 28. I hope to show that neither of the objections is based upon a real 
difficulty, and that the text as it stands affords a satisfactory sense. 

• Schenkl places el Se . . . . diS6vai after virdpxovaav, Schneider places 
ixe/nvij/j/i/ovs .... inrdpxovaav after dir' txelvwv; Dindorf, followed by Sauppe, 
Breitenbach, et al., after irapayye\\6pieva. Dressel attempted to explain the manu- 
script reading (Specim. curarum in Xen. hist. Graec, Wiesbaden, 1822, p. 6), and is 
followed by Cobet, Heiland (Quaest. Xenophont., Stendal, 1856, p. 5), and others. 
His interpretation rests upon a more than doubtful translation of \6yoi> .... StBipat 
(see Breitenbach ZGW XI, pp. 133 ff.), and involves the reference of el S<? r« (K 28) 
and otiSevos .... irairiwixivov (f 29) to hypothetical persons who were not 
ffrpariCrrai. 
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1. Aoyov StSdvtu meaning "to grant a hearing" is by no means so 
unusual as to justify a departure from the reading of the manuscripts, and 
Xenophon himself again makes use of the phrase in the Hellenica. 1 

2. We learn from Thucydides (6. 32-41, especially 38-39) that a few 
years before this time there existed at Syracuse bitter opposition between the 
aristocratic party, of which Hermocrates was the leader, and the Sijjuo?. 
This makes fairly certain what might have been inferred from the exile of 
the generals by the Sfj/ws, that the generals belonged to the aristocratic 
faction. We should expect to find the trierarchs, the epibates, and probably 
the helmsmen, for the most part aristocratically inclined; that this was 
indeed the case is clearly established later in the course of Xenophon's nar- 
rative (Hell. I. 1. 29-30). But the common seamen, the oarsmen, who no 
doubt made up a majority of the force, would generally be democratic in 
their sympathies. Commentators on the passage have failed to grasp the 
significance of Xenophon's statement that the trierarchs, the epibates, and 
the helmsmen were mainly responsible for the demonstration in favor of the 
generals: ko.1 /jAXutto. ol Tprqpap)(ot koI ol eVijSaTai kcu ol KtijSepvijTai. This 
is not a unanimous acclamation which Xenophon has depicted, but an 
expression which emanated principally from these political adherents of the 
generals and from which they might reasonably expect a considerable pro- 
portion of the soldiery to dissent. Here is the key to the cautious attitude 
of the generals. They realized that a majority of their force belonged to the 
very party which had compassed their exile, and feared that some democratic 
member of the expedition might bring charges against them before their 
soldiers in case they held over, and that this might result in violence. 2 The 
appeal to the martial pride of their followers was intended to create sentiment 
in their favor. The specific request Aoyov Stoorat was the expression of 
their fear that the soldiers would refuse to listen to any defense. 3 The fact 
that their men responded to the stirring appeal and unanimously requested 
them to continue in command until their successors arrived does not impugn 
the wisdom of their course. 

Xenophon's account is entirely consistent and reasonable, though loosely 
written. The generals convene an assembly and exhort their men to show 

1 5. 2. 20: tdidotrav ol AaKedaifi&vioi roTs <ru/*ju<£xois \6yov. Cf. also Dem. 2. 29, 
31; 20. 167; 24. 65; Aristoph. Thes. 471; see also Thuc. 3. 60; Aeschines 3. 54; 1. 162. 
Another expression is \6yov icpoTt64vai, which is more formal (Xen. Hell. 1. 7. 5; 
Aeschines 2. 65, 66). Cf. Xtiyav Tvyx<^""" (Dem. 18. 13; 19. 26) and \6yor atT«c 
(Thuc. 3. 53. 2). 

1 Some commentators understand ei 54 . . . . liriica.\oi?i of charges which would 
if made be tried at Syracuse. This is erroneous, as the generals could not return to 
Syracuse while the decree of banishment was in force. The words ovSevbs .... 
iirairuaiiivov also favor the interpretation I have suggested in the text. 

3 The Athenian assembly a few years later condemned the generals from Arginusae 
practically unheard (Hell. 1. 7. 5). 
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themselves faithful and active under the new leaders whom the state may 
appoint, and meanwhile to elect temporary commanders. The response is a 
demand, proceeding chiefly from their political friends, that they themselves 
remain in office till their successors arrive. Without the unanimous assent 
of the soldiers, they fear to do this, so they deprecate any factious resistance 
to the will of the state (although apparently they would not be unwilling to 
remain if the demand were unanimous) and prudently appeal to the men to 
remember their past services and give them a fair hearing in case anyone in 
the camp has any charge to bring against them. When no one makes any 
complaint, but the demand that they remain in office until their successors 
arrive becomes unanimous, they consent to do so. 

George Miller Calhoun 
The University op Texas 



THE CASE OF THE MARCELLI 

In Cicero's De Oratore (i. 39. 176) Crassus, in discussing the importance of 
knowledge of technical law, says: Quid? qua de re inter Marcelhs et Claudios 
patricios centumviri iudicarunt, cum Marcelli ab liberti filio stirpe, Claudii 
patricii eiusdem hominis hereditatem gente ad se dicerent redisse, nonne in ea 
causa fuit oratoribus de toto stirpis et gentilitatis iure dicendum f 

The explanations that have been offered of this difficult passage are many 
and various. Two may be given as types. 

Roby in his note on the passage in A. S. Wilkins' edition of the De 
Oratore 3 (1895) believes the situation to have been the following. 1 

A slave belonging to a Marcellus had been manumitted and thus, though 
free, was still attached to the manumittor and his family. His son, however, 
was ingenuus, and therefore had no patron. If this son died, his property 
would fall, first, to his own immediate heirs; second, to his agnates; thirdi 
and finally, would pass by the law of the Twelve Tables to his gens. That 
law runs (Lex XII Tab. v. 4, Brans Fontes 7 , p. 23) : Si intestate moritur cui 
sum heres nee escit, adgnatus proximus familiam habeto: si adgnatus nee escit, 
gentiles familiam habento. 

This freedman's son did die intestate, and the question arose: Who are 
his clansmen? The Claudii were an old clan, subdivided long ago into at 
least two important branches. One of these, the Marcelli, whatever its 
origin, was plebeian. Now the Marcelli by virtue of their distinction and 
age might well claim full gentile rights, and the issue in the case at bar is 
whether such a claim could be maintained against that of the patrician 
Claudians to be the only members of the Claudian gens. 

Piderit (De Oratore 2 , p. 368) gives the following version: A slave of the 
(patrician) Claudii, belonging as such to their family, is manumitted and 
enters the family of the Marcelli. Upon the death of this man's son the 

1 Substituted by Wilkins for his own note in previous editions. 



